deep water, other leads are needed. In the Mediterranean, useful information can be gleaned from statistics based on knowledge of the ancient ports and cities, the location of trade routes, the nature of the old ships and their cargoes.
It is believed that there were over 300 active ports in the Mediterranean by the 4th century B.C., and that during the first millenium B.C. some 150,000 ships were built. Other calculations suggest that as many as 15,000 of these vessels foundered—many In deep water.
•If the total length of the trade routes in the eastern Mediterranean were 6,000 nautical miles (1 nautical mile equals 1.9 kilometres) and the average width 10 nautical miles, there is a reasonable chance of one sunken ship in every four square nautical miles along these routes.
By selecting specific areas where ships were known to get into trouble, it is possible to improve the chances considerably. There are numerous high-probability sites in the straits between islands, between islands and mainland, and at major "jumping off points", where ships left the security of nearby land and set out into open waters.
Such sites exist between the Pelo-ponnese and Crete, east of Crete to Rhodes and Turkey, between Italy and Yugoslavia, between Tunis and Sicily, around Malta, near Gibraltar, and along the coasts of Lebanon, Israel and Cyprus.
Somewhat more is known about the losses of military ships in the same period, and there are more fixed points to guide estimates. There are literally hundreds of historical references to sea battles in which astonishing numbers of ships were involved.
For example, at the battle of Cape Ecnomus, Sicily, In 255 B.C., 250 Roman ships faced 200 Carthaginian vessels. Only 16 ships were lost in the battle, but in a storm off Camarina, on the southern Sicilian coast, shortly afterward, 250 of the remaining ships were wrecked. When Anthony and Cleopatra met Augustus at Actium in 37 B.C., about 100 ships of the 900 engaged were lost.
Ships that sank much later than the
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